THE  TRAIN
some wood last spring and promises to send more. ...
Do tell him, please, that we are all right, that he
shouldn't think, ..."
"Why don't you write to him yourself?33 said Lena.
"Oh, well, my writing ..." said Danilova. "Besides, I
never have any time with this work.3'
They ate some potatoes warmed on the stove, and
drank tea in the kitchen on actable covered with oilcloth
Everything in the house was very clean and Lena thought
to herself that it was only to be expected in Danilov's
house. Danilova put the sugar from Lena's parcel into
a crystal bowl. There was no butter.
"I haven't had any sour cream for a long time,"
Danilova tried to apologise, "and the rations this month
haven't yet been distributed."
"Yes, life at home is hard," Lena thought to herself
again.
"I am teaching Vania to work too," said Danilova.
"If anything should happen, which God forbid, and we
remain alone, he should be able to do any kind of work.33
Lena was more and more surprised: was it possible
that Danilov hadn't let his wife know that the train was
no more in the front line?
"We don't go to the front line any more," she said,
"we're in the rear all the time. So don't worry."
"Well, anything might happen," Danilova sighed.
"It's war-time. Might get a bomb anywhere/3
She became thoughtful and her tired face expressed
the readiness to accept any blow of fate.
"How do they live together?" thought Lena, as she
went home. "What do they talk about? How dreary it
must be. Not like Danya and me/3
She did all the other errands next day and went to
meet the hospital train. They had told her at the Centre
where to look for it.
The train was standing at the junction of "Z." The
station was packed with trains, all military, all priority,
It -was impassible to breathe in the train. Doctor Belov
walked along the platform; the dry coal dust cracked^
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